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THE game of Cricket is such a thoroughly British 
pastime, that many people will be disposed to 
view with regret its apparent decline in popular 
favour in the small towns and villages of Eng- 
land, The reasons for this decline of what may 
well be called Rural Cricket are not hard to 
find. Not so very many years ago, every small 
town, and almost every village, could boast of its 
Cricket Club, The game was supported by rich 
and poor, by old and young ; and in the matches 
that took place between neighbouring and rival 
Clubs, nothing but hearty good feeling was mani- 
fested, The spirit of rivalry extended only to 
the actual play ; and the contending parties were 
both during and after the game, as good friends 
as ever: a hollow or a hard-earned victory only 
serving to cement old-standing friendships, and 
to incite the players on both sides to further exer- 
tions, with a view to alter the result of a match 
on a future occasion. 

By degrees, howevér, a change came over the 
scene, Clubs once in a flourishing condition both 
as regards funds and skill, and under efficient man- 
agement, gradually fell off. The officers ceased 
to take as lively an interest in their duties as of 
yore, and in consequence the Club declined in 
prosperity and efficiency. By degrees the apathy 
of the officers was communicated to the more 
active members—active with bat and ball, I mean, 
for a good officer need not necessarily be a good 
player—and one by one the playing part of the 
community dropped off. Other and equally at- 
tractive amusements, which, moreover, had the 
charm of novelty to recommend them, cropped up. 
Bicycle, Archery, and Lawn Tennis Clubs were 
formed. Boating-parties and Picnics usurped the 
holidays once devoted to Cricket. The martial 
ardour latent in every British breast took the form 
of an increasing interest in the formation of Volun- 
teer Corps; and so the cricket-ground became 
deserted, the lustre of the once famous Club was 


dimmed ; and in a short time the Club itself, after 
a feeble struggle for existence, prolonged only by 
the exertions of one or two veterans, ceased to 
exist, This sketch is not by any means imaginary. 
Such a state of affairs has come under my own 
immediate notice on more than one occasion ; and 
in my own locality only, I could point to half-a- 
dozen or even more Clubs as examples of what I 
have attempted to describe. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the 
causes I have already enumerated are the only 
ones which have operated in effecting the decline 
of Rural Cricket. Internal mismanagement, it 
is to be feared, has in many instances brought 
about the unfortunate result, Time was when 
matches between Clubs were carried out with 
scrupulous fairness. By degrees, however, Cap- 
tains and Secretaries, conscious of the inferiority 
of the skill of their legitimate members, began the 
pernicious practice of borrowing men from other 
Clubs. Members claimed the privilege of secur- 
ing a place in the Eleven for a stranger friend. A 
young man spending his college vacation in the 
country, and bringing with him a cricketing repu- 
tation for skill with bat or ball, was greedily run 
after by prowling Secretaries, and so the matches 
lost local interest. It was not the Club that main- 
tained its efficiency by steady practice and the due 
encouragement of the rising generation, that won 
the most matches; but that more fortunate one 
which had a popular Secretary with a wide circle 
of cricketing friends more or less remote from 
headquarters. Young members found the places 
in the Eleven that were theirs by right of member- 
ship and attendance at Club practices, usurped by 
peripatetic strangers; and no wonder that they 
ceased to take the same interest as formerly in 
the welfare of their Club. Matches were no longer 
played by town against town, village against vil- 
lage, or even Club against Club ; but on each side 
strangers, at times under fictitious names, or even 
second or third rate professionals, were smuggled 
in, and engaged. 

The successful management of a country Club is 
not an easy matter, so many contingent circum- 
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stances having to be considered; and as the cricket 
season is now on, a few practical hints on the 
formation and carrying on of a Club may be both 
interesting and useful to those who have at heart 
one of the most beneficial and at the same time 
healthful institutions that can be organised in any 
locality. Cricket, like curling, is a game in 
which all classes can very properly be brought 
together; and for this reason alone, apart from 
many other considerations which naturally suggest 
themselves, it might be very properly urged that 
the encouragement of the game is for prudential 
motives incumbent on those who are placed in a 
more important, and consequently more respons- 
ible position than their less fortunate though 
perhaps no less deserving neighbours. 

The preliminaries connected with the organisa- 
tion of a country Cricket Club are so much 
dependent on circumstances, that no hard-and-fast 
rules can be laid down. We will presume that a 
suitable ground has been secured, a Committee 
formed, the amount of the subscription fixed, a 
title chosen, and a few—very few are absolutely 
necessary—rules made for the management of the 
Club’s affairs. If the services of a good profes- 
sional can be secured, matters will be much sim- 
plified ; but this luxury can only be attained by 
Clubs which have very considerable funds at 
their disposal, and to such Clubs the hints I can 
give will appear perhaps somewhat presumptuous. 
It is, however, to less pretentious, though no less 
enthusiastic communities that these hints may be 
of service. Two good officers—a Captain and a 
Secretary—are indispensable for the satisfactory 
working of even a small Club; and these officials 
should work together in matters connected with 
the well-doing of their charge. While the Secre- 
tary need not be a hero with bat or ball, it will be 
better that the Captain should be one of the best, 
if not the best player in the Club. His suggestions 
will have far more weight if they come from one 
who not only knows how everything should be 
done, but who is able personally and practically to 
shew his subordinates, if occasion requires. It is 
with regard to the management of the practice- 
days that most Clubs come to grief. The practice, 
for want of proper direction, is no practice at all 
in the real sense of the word; and here it is that 
the Captain will have an opportunity of displaying 
his fitness for the post to which he has been 
elected. 

We will suppose that under the rules of the 
Club, certain days—three in each week is the usual 
number—are fixed for practice. In most if not in 
all country Clubs, the practice will take place in 
the evening, for the members will principally be 
engaged at business during the day. The three 
practice-evenings can profitably be disposed of as 
follows: one evening for net-practice, one for a 
sort of field-day, one for a pick-up-side. 

Net-practice is undoubtedly good if it is carried 
on properly ; but in how many instances is this 
done? All the balls the Club possesses are flying 


about in every direction ; bowlers fire away until 
they are tired; batsmen slog until their arms 
ache ; copper-seeking urchins run hither and 
thither over the ground, fighting and squabbling 
with each other for the ball. Surely this is not 
— ;? yet in a way it does a certain amount 
of good. It is capital exercise, and is enjoyed by 
many cricketers, Let one evening be set apart for 
this. If the Captain is in the way, he can now 
and then give a word of advice, and above all he 
can see that each member has his proper share of 
batting. 

Next on the list comes the important part of the 
practice—namely, the ‘ field-day.’ This should be 
fixed for the evening that is most convenient to 
the majority of the playing members of the Club, 
In fact the day should be settled by vote at a 
general meeting at the beginning of the season, 
and a fine levied on those who are absent, except 
when prevented by illness or by business duties 
from attending. If as many as fifteen members 
are available, it will be all the better; for with 
two batsmen and two umpires, there will be still 
eleven in the field. Umpiring may be voted 
rather slow work; but nothing else so well teaches 
the laws of the game, and each man can take his 
turn. The Captain, with the Secretary as his 
lieutenant, should take the command of affairs, 
The positions of the men in the field should be 
very carefully allotted, due consideration being 
? to the physical qualifications of each particu- 
ar man for the place in the field chosen for 
him, and also with reference to the place he will 
have to fill when matches are played. A scorer 
should be in attendance, and a careful register of 
the runs each man makes should be kept. The 
length of innings allotted to each pair of batsmen 
will depend of course on the number engaged in 
the game, and the time available for the practice, 
As a rule, ten minutes will be found convenient 
as well as profitable. The scorer can keep time; 
and with the field properly placed, the two 
umpires on the qui-vive, and the two regular 
bowlers to start with, the game can be carried on 
with as much spirit as if it were a real match. 
Ifa man loses his wicket before his time is up, 
he goes on and completes his ten minutes, the loss 
of the wicket being marked against him on the 
scoring-sheet. The change bowlers take their turn ; 
and as each pair of batsmen complete their time, 
they take their places in the field, and allow others 
to wield the willow. 

An analysis of the bowling should be kept, as 
well as the runs scored by each individual; and at 
the end of the season, if the funds of the Club 
will allow it, prizes should be given for the best 
average of runs, the best bowling analysis, and to 
the fielders who secure the greatest number of 
catches. Keeping these scores correctly may be 
looked upon as a toil rather than a pleasure ; but 
it will add much to the zest put into the game if 
all these matters of detail can be attended to. A 
practice such as this once a week will surely be 
productive of great good to any Eleven; and so 
certain do I feel that this is the case, that I 
earnestly recommend my cricketing readers to give 
the plan a fair trial, The trouble involved in the 
undertaking will be amply compensated by extra 
smartness in the field, careful batting, steady 
bowling, and as a natural consequence, a greater 
proportion of matches won during the season. 
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A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. 


Only, the plan to be of any real service must 
be persevered with; not merely tried once or 
twice as an experiment, and then dropped. 

Having thus disposed of two out of the three 
ractice-evenings, the third still remains to be 
vealt with. This last evening, provided the other 
two have been managed in the way I suggest, can 
with most profit be devoted to what is called a 
‘pick-up-side.’ As many members as can be 
secured should be on the ground ; two of pretty 
equal strength should choose sides, and a good 
game will be the result, The more equally the 
layers are balanced, the better fun they will 

ave; and if, as is often the case in count 
Clubs, there happen to be one or two men muc 
superior in point of play to the others, they will 
do well to be satisfied with going in late on their 
respective sides, in order to allow their less skilful 
brethren to enjoy some batting. The Captain 
should make a point of being present. Let him 
stand umpire, keep wicket, or bowl if his forte lies 
that way, so that he can give a timely hint now 
and then to the youngsters engaged in the game. 

The younger members of a Club require special 
looking after, as from them the ranks of the 
Eleven will have to be recruited in course of 
time. If no attention is paid to the rising 
cricketers, how is it possible to supply the place 
of the veteran who retires when he feels that his 
eye is getting dim, or that he is not so active as 
he was thirty years ago? The young members 
too require to have the cricket-practices made 
as attractive as possible, or the restraint of a 
field-day might prove a trifle dull to some of 
them. If the Captain is up to his work, he will 
be able to inspire his crew with some at least 
of his own enthusiasm ; and by well-timed praise 
and reproof he will have no difficulty in keeping 
his pupils—for so they must be styled—up to 
the mark. 

It may seem at first sight that I have devoted 
too much space in this article to the method of 
conducting the practice-days, and have thereb 
excluded many other particulars connected wit 
Club management, the arranging of matches and 
so forth, that I might well have touched upon. 
On consideration, however, I think it will be 
clear that practice is such an important element 
in the internal organisation of any Club, that 
too much cannot be said on the subject. How 
is it that School Elevens so frequently are 
victorious over teams individually far stronger 
than themselves? Why, because of their con- 
stant attention to those minor details of prac- 
tising that their older opponents are so apt to 
overlook. 

One last word to Club officers, and I have 
done, Let Captains and Secretaries of country 
Clubs remember that there is no wider field in 
the arena of games for the display of innate tact, 
ability, and judgment, than that which includes 
the duties that fall to their lot. Let them be 
courteous, yet firm, on all occasions, and ever 
ready to sacrifice their own pleasure for that 
of the other members and for the good of their 
Club, More depends on the officers of a Club 
than most people imagine. Under proper man- 
agement, even where the game has almost been 
forgotten, or at best is only remembered as a 
relic of the good old times, we might see Rural 
Cricket once again in a flourishing condition. 


In conclusion, I would remind past, present, 
and future members of cricket Clubs of the old 
adage: ‘What is worth doing at all, is worth 
doing well.’ 


A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. 
CHAPTER XXIV.—CONTINUED. 


My story calls me, and I go onward. 

Gregory major held the position of school-chief 
for a year, and left at the end of it for Exeter, 
Oxford. But before he went, Uncle Ben—who 
had heard of him from me a thousand times— 
would needs have him at Hartley Hall; and we 
arranged it so that we travelled down from school 
together. On the way down, sop amongst many 
other things spoke of my uncle’s wealth, and said 
that the common legend went that he was made of 
money. I answered that he was not at all a 
metallic sort of a man, but honest flesh and blood, 
and lovable. In that case, Hsop declared he’d 
soon get to know the old fellow, and get what he 
could out of him for a comic paper. 

‘Think of getting paid for making jokes, young 
un! Think of all the jokes I’ve made in my 
time, and never had so much as a “ Thank you 
for! I’ve been kicked, cuffed, and caned for ’em 
—I’ve been at school arraigned for ’em—I ’ve often 
been disdained for ’em—my character I’ve stained 
for ’em—I’ve many a time been pained for ’em— 
but I’ve never been paid for ’em in all my life, 
If I were editor of Punch, I wouldn’t swop berths 
with the Emperor of China. Youll see me go at 
the old fogy,’ said AXsop, ‘a perfect bee-line.’ 

Knowing what I did of Asop’s rugged manliness 
of character, knowing how he stuck by a friend, 
and how gentle he was at the bottom of all his 
roughness and his jollity, I was more than a little 
pained by his behaviour when we reached the 
station at Wrethedale. Who should be on the 
platform with Uncle Ben but Gascoigne? I leaped 
out of the carriage to greet him, and called out to 
Gregory that Gascoigne was here. 

‘Yes,’ he said ; ‘I see ;’ and busied himself among 
the belongings he had stowed away in the railway 
carriage, en he alighted, he had nothing but a 
nod of the head and a rather sullen ‘How d’ ye do?’ 
for Gascoigne. My hero himself looked a little 
disconcerted at Gregory's coming, I thought ; and 
Uncle Ben that evening called me up to his study, 
and after a number of minor questions, asked me 
if I had not told him that the two old school- 
fellows were fast friends. 

‘They used to be,’ I answered in some dis- 
may. 
hen mind,’ said Uncle Ben. ‘Boys will be 
boys ; and what they ’d have to be if they couldn’t 
be boys, I don’t know. They’ve had a bit of 
a quarrel, I suppose. Leave ’em alone together, 
and it’ll all come right. They’re fine young 
chaps both of ’em, and as thoroughbred a pair as 
I’d wish to look at. You take pattern by ’em, 
Johnny; and remember above all things as 
they ’re your guests and not mine, and_ that 
you ’ve got to do your best to please ’em. You'll 
find a in that pocket-book as ’1l amuse 
you as long as they’re here, I dessay. And now— 
off you go! You'll find ’em in the billiard- 
room.’ i 
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I discovered on my way to the billiard-room 
that the ‘ plaything’ spoken of by Uncle Ben was 
a cheque on the Hetherton Bank ; and Gascoigne 
went with me next day to cash it. Mr Crisp’ the 
manager invited us into his own room and prof- 
fered refreshment ; and as I left the bank, I heard 
one man say to another as they waited at the 
counter: ‘The one in the turn-down collar’s a 
nevvy of the wmuillionaire’s, Hartley—Hartley 
Hall, you know,’ 

‘I know,’ said the other; and I felt as if their 
eyes burned my back as I walked out at the 
swinging doors. We had ridden over attended by 
a groom; and quite a little crowd assembled to 
see us mount and start again. 

Gascoigne laughed, and said ; ‘ You are a prince 
in pr own country, Jack,’ 

should have made an answer, I suppose, but 
that I saw something at that minute which put all 
thought even of Gascoigne from my mind. It was 
no less than Mr Fairholt’s carriage, and in it sat 
Aunt Bertha and Cousin Will and Polly, That I 
should dare to call her Polly, even in writing, 
seems in the memory of that hour a wild presump- 
tion. Ay! I may laugh now, if I will; but I 
remember how, after bowing to the carriage gene- 
rally, and exchanging greetings with Cousin Will 
and Aunt Bertha, I asked with a beating heart 
after the health of Miss Fairholt, and trembled at 
the sound of my own voice. 

‘Do you mean me?’ said Polly, with her eyes 
dancing. ‘ How very droll!’ 

Aunt Bertha had always insisted that a certain 
portion of my holidays should be given up to her ; 
and I had spent a yearly month with her at sea- 
side places ; but Thad never the doors of 
Mr Fairholt’s house since I had ceased to live 
there. In these yearly excursions, Polly had been 
Aunt Bertha’s constant companion, and we had 
naturally been a great deal together. I had always 
been her submissive slave from the hour of my 
first capture; and now these long absences had 
brought timidity on top of helpless bondage, I 
cannot remember that I was up to this time at all 
under dominion of dress. That hard rule came 
later ; but I know that at the moment at which 
I encountered Polly, every article of my attire 
seemed to have undergone some fateful change. 
My collar was rumpled and refused to sit, my 
boots were soiled, my riding-trousers were splashed 
to the knee, my jacket held my arms in awkward 
fetters. The very horse I sat had, to my changed 
and dispirited fancy, a besmeared and disorderly 
look. resented the presence of the groom. 
What did I want a groom for, as though I were 
a girl, and not to be trusted on horseback without 
aman to take care of me? I would not by com- 
parison have cared for an army of critics, though 
=— notice of any sort was a burden in those 

ys not lightly to be borne; but Polly’s. briefest 
glance dismayed me. 

She was very pretty, fresh, dainty, charming— 
all these things Gascoigne said of her as we rode 
homewards. What were these praises to me? I 
believe from my memory of my own sensations 
that if I cowld have found a phrase, or found the 
sense to hunt for a — to describe her as she 
afflicted me, I should have called her a delicious 
avalanche. I felt like that. She was delicious; 
and her presence fell upon me, crushed me, broke 
me, buried me, Absence resuscitated me; and I 


longed again to be in her presence, and being 
there, was again crushed, broken, and buried, 
There came a time afterwards when Macassar oil 
made me feel less unworthy of her, and an em- 
broidered and scented handkerchief brought some 
solace to my soul. But this was not so, as yet. 


When Polly asked me if I had called her Miss" 


Fairholt, and said: ‘How very droll!’ I felt in 
my crushed and broken and buried way, that that 
was a good sign, and that it might please me when 
I came to life again. Then I told myself: No; it 
wasn't. Girls who cared for a fellow were always 
coy. That was how I put it to myself. It 
remained as a natural conclusion that Polly did 
not care for me; and my views of the world 
became intensely misanthropic and gloomy accord- 
ingly. Ifany man chooses to think that I exag- 
gerate in remembering, I defy him. I have 
never been more in earnest in my life than I was 
then. I have lain in the under-the-avalanche 
condition for a day at a time, and have had no 
other wish than to pages a volume of poems, and 
straightway die and be buried in the moss-grown 
churchyard. I told Polly of this aspiration once ; 
and she said in her imperious and elderly way, 
that I was a foolish boy, and was not to talk 
nonsense. I went back to the house—we were 
at Scarborough at that time, I remember—and 
wrote a broken-hearted set of verses, of which all 
that I can remember is that one line ran thus: 


This seemed to childhood’s eyes the time of gold ; 
and that it rhymed to this: 
I only feel that I am growing old. 


I know that these were the second and fourth 
lines of a verse ; but what went before and between 
them, I know no more than Adam. I wrote 
another set of verses at this time beginning with: 


Let the mad world prate on of youthful folly ; 


but I can recall nothing further. I gather from it 
however, an idea that I was under some sort of 
impression that the peoples of the globe either 
were or would be interested in my views about 
things, and that I despised those peoples, and 
wished to let them know it. 

The result of this meeting in the street in 
Hetherton was an invitation for Gascoigne, 
Gregory, and myself to Island Hall. Cousin Will 
himself informally conveyed the invitation, and 
held out prospects of a dance. I have reason to 
believe that both my friends were at this time 
in love with Maud, and that they accepted the 
invitation chiefly because she was going, and 
because they hoped to dance with her. Mr 
Fairholt—so Will said at the luncheon-table— 
would spend the day and night at Wrethedale, in 
order to be out of the way. Uncle Ben being a 
good deal pressed, promised to attend the garden- 
party in the afternoon. It was to be an assem- 

lage of boys and girls, with a sprinkling of older 
people, and some half-dozen young ladies, who 
were to be imported, as it appeared, for the espe- 
cial benefit of Gregory and Gascoigne. I looked 
forward to the day with that eager tremor which 
always awoke at the bare thought of meeting 
Polly, and with a conviction that I should on 
this occasion do something or other which should 
decide my fate. I resolved that I would be 


avalanched no more, and that I would be as gay a 
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and unembarrassed in her presence as anybody 
else could be. 

The day came, broiling hot, with just a light 
wind from the west, which tempered the sun a 
little. We bowled along the broad white road, 
past the undulating meadows and the stretch of 
river, where the cattle always stood udder-deep, 
switching their tails at the flies—a luxurious 
picture on a day like this—and into that reach 
of road where, for half a mile, the trees, a living 
gallery, roofed us in, Then out of its sweet green 
gloom we came suddenly into the sunlight again, 
swept once into shadow, and again swiftly into 
sunshine. I leapt from the carriage half-blind 
with the glory of the light, and walked into the 
hall, where everything lay in a softly shaded 
coolness. All was very dark to me for a moment ; 
but I could see descending the stair a somethin 
in white, which moved leisurely towards me. i 
knew Polly’s voice; and by the time she had 
reached me, my eyes were accustomed to the 
shaded light, and I could see her. She laughed 
bewitchingly, and courtesied to me. She was 
dressed in white, as I have said already; and 
her hair was twined with flowers, that sat upon 
her regal little head like a diadem. 

‘How do I look?’ she asked, turning a pirouette, 
that I might have a complete view all round. She 
asked the question just as she would have said: 
‘How do you do?’ 

‘Beautiful!’ I cried, and clasped my hands. 
There was such a fervour in the tone that Polly 
blushed. I meant it then, and I indorse the 
verdict now. I can see the dear little figure in 
the cool shaded air. It seems as if I had but to 
turn my head to see my companions helping 
Maud from the carriage, one to each hand. The 
blinding sunlight on the gravel, the cool green of 
the shrubs upon the lawn beyond the path, and 
then the belt of elms where the air looked like 
deep green sea-water in the shade—these are not 
fancies. I see these things as clearly as if with my 
bodily eyes. Dear little face flower-crowned, and 
dainty figure clad in pure soft white, I see no 
lifeless portrait, but herself! I see my old self 
less clearly, but I feel his spirit awake in me again. 
How pure a worship, how honest a devotion! 
How, in spite of all its perpetrated follies of boyish 
verse and speech, that was the fount at which I 
drank my purest draught of hope, from which I 
filled my pitcher for the desert, when my time 
came to sojourn there, You know no change, dear 
face and dainty figure, in my changeful mind ; and 
though I am unfaithful to the loftier hopes my 
early worship bred within my soul, I am faithful 
to my memories of youth and you. But the hopes 
are withered, like the flowers you wore. 

But where were my resolves? Gone! borne 
down by the resistless pressure of my own feelings, 
Gay? Unembarrassed? Could Cheops have danced 
beneath the load of his own 

I was very near taking Asop into my confidence 
when we had reached home late at night, for I 
felt as swollen with my secret as the Duke of 
Clarence did in his dream of drowning. I held it 
in, however, by almost superhuman effort, and 
confined myself to some general statements to the 
effect that when I went into the world I would 
make a plunge to do something or other, and that 
there seemed nothing so enviable to me as to die 
gloriously in battle. To which sop responded 


by an adaptation of the words of Mr Tennyson, 
who, curiously enough, was at that time his 
favourite author : 

Yea [Simeon] thy dream is good ; 

It is the stirring of the blood 

While thou abidest in the bud. 


He left me at Gascoigne’s call; and I wandered 
down the drive in the darkness to where the lamps 
blazed above the great gates by the lodge. There 
a voice from the road called out: ‘Hi! young 
gentel-man!’ and a man came into the range of 
light and stood outside the gate. 

‘What do you want?’ I asked. 

He answered my question by another: ‘Do you 
live in the house ?” 

I answered that I did, and repeated my 
question, 

‘Are you anything to Mr Hardley?’ he asked 
again. 

7" Yes,’ I answered ; ‘I am his nephew. What do 
you want 

‘Misder Hardley,’ he said, ‘was my baydron 
once, I zerved him for vive years; and zince he 
has left me, look and zee what I am begome. I 
have zent him many ledders, and he does not 
tebly. I have walked from London, and I ztarve, 
Ihave not dasted food for two days, Haf pity, 
little gentel-man—haf ! Sheak to Misder 
Hardley for me, If he knew to what I had gome, 
he would haf mercy,’ 

I believe that was the first appeal that was ever 
made to me, and it touched me nearly, ‘ What is 
your name ?’ I asked him. 

‘My name,’ he said, ‘is Tasker. I zerved your 
uncle for vive years. I was his gonfidential agent 
in London, Iam aztarving. I haf not one penny. 
Haf pity, little gentel-man !’ 

I gave the man a sovereign; for which he called 
down extravagant blessings upon me. I suppose 
that howsoever pliable he might have hoped to find 
me, he had scarcely expected that I should prove 
so wealthy. When he had blessed me out of 
breath, I bade him wait until I told Mr Hartley 
that he was there. Iran up the drive, and came 
breathless into the house, and panted out the story 
before them all—Uncle Ben and Maud and Gas- 
coigne and sop, For the first time in my life, I 
saw Uncle Ben angry. His eyes grew small and 
fierce, and the veins rose thickly in his forehead as 
he tugged again and again at the bell-rope. 

‘Go down to the gates,’ he shouted to the foot- 
man, ‘and take one or two of the stable-helpers 
with you, You'll find a German blackguard there, 
a-askin’ to see me. Flog him away. Break every 
bone in the rascal’s body.’ 

The footman stood amazed; and Gascoigne and 
Gregory stared with open eyes. 

Maud rose from her seat and touched Uncle Ben 
on the arm. ‘Let me give these orders, uncle, she 
said pleadingly. 

He resumed his seat gasping and red in the 
face, and sat mopping his bald forehead with his 
handkerchief. 

‘Go down to the gate,’ Maud said, ‘and tell the 
man who waits outside that it is quite hopeless 
that he should expect Mr Hartley to forgive him, 
and tell him to go away,’ 

The footman bowed, and turned to go. 

‘Wait a bit!’ shouted Uncle Ben, ‘Did he say 


as he was starvin’, Johnny ?’ 
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‘Yes,’ I answered. 

‘Then come with me, said Uncle Ben, ‘and 
let’s have a look at him.’ He beckoned to the 
footman to follow—took up a hat in the hall, and 
walked to the gates. The man still hung about 
there ; and Uncle Ben stopped and asked me 
in an undertone if I had a sovereign in my pocket. 
I answered that I had; and he whispered to me to 
stop behind, and give it to the man, but to tell 
him that it would not be safe for him to be seen 
about the place again. Having arranged this 
little plan, he advanced to the gate, and addressed 
the man who stood without. Uncle Ben’s speech 
was couched in very uncompromising language, 
and the petitioner listened to it and made no 


reply. 

You wolfish shark!’ said Uncle Ben, ‘you 
dare to come to me—do you? After driving a 
friend of mine to ruin, a gentleman, and breakin’ 
half a score of people’s hearts, and after being let 
off by me in a matter as might ha’ transported 
you. Get out, you villain! If ever I see you 
near a | P an again, I’ll have the dogs set on 
you ! you go!’ 

The man shrunk off; and as he went, I beckoned 
him to stay. Uncle Ben saw the sign, but of 
course took no notice of it. I slipped the sove- 
reign into the hand stretched through the bars, 
and said that he had better go far away. He 
touched the rim of his battered hat and dis- 


When I overtook Uncle Ben in the drive, he 
laid his hand upon my shoulder, and said: 
‘That’s the feller, Johnny, as drove poor Frank 
Fairholt to ruin, more than eight years ago. He 
was a money-lender, and the poor lad borrowed 
money of him. Now let me speak to you serious.’ 
He paused, and faced me. ‘If ever you want for 
money, come to me. If you’ve got yourself into 
a scrape through evil conduct, and want money to 

t out of it, still come to me. For as 1’m a 
ivin’ sinner, Johnny, if ever anybody as depends 
on me was to put his name toa bill for a money- 
lender, I’d disown him. Remember that, Johnny : 
if ever you put your name across a bill for any- 
thing or anybody, self or friend, I’ve done with 
you for ever !’ 

I had never seen him more in earnest. But 
he gave me that advice often afterwards when I 
began to into the world and understood it 
better, and gave it always with the same 
solemnity. 

(To be continued.) 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AN EQUESTRIAN 
MANAGER, 


BY C. W. MONTAGUE, 
SIXTH PAPER. 


Tue following exciting incident occurred while 
we were at Brighton—exciting, that is for the 
crowds who witnessed it, but rather amusing to 
the few who were in the secret. One day while I 
was standing in the shop of Mr Phillips our printer, 
and chatting upon various local topics, in came 
Mr T——, and joined in the conversation. This 
gentleman had once been a well-to-do hotel-keeper 
in Brighton, but had been unfortunate; and at 
this time owned a small beer-shop in an unim- 


portant street close at hand. At the date of which 
I am speaking, it had become the rage to make 
a ‘draw’ at taverns and becr-shops by various 
strange devices, such as dressing the barmaids in 
‘bloomer’ costume, or hiring men of gigantic 
stature to serve behind the counter as barmen., 
T—— was complaining of the badness of trade, and 
appealed to Phillips to try and think if something 
could not be done to make a novel attraction— 
something that no one else had tried. Several 
ideas were mooted, and found impracticable. At 
last I suggested a North American Indian in full 
war-costume and well tattooed. T—— jumped at 
the idea at once; but—where was the Indian to 
be found? ‘Oh, I’ll find the Indian,’ cried 
Phillips, turning to me, ‘if you’ll find the dress,’ 
‘T’ll find the dress then, I replied. Thus the 
matter was arranged ; Phillips also undertaking to 
print and distribute some placards, to draw public 
attention to the ‘stranger’ in their midst. The 
Indian chief was quickly forthcoming, arrayed in 
the picturesque garb of his race, the head-dress of 
enormous feathers being of course a prominent 
feature of the costume, The plan succeeded 
admirably. Numbers of people flocked in to see 
the ‘Red Indian,’ who jabbered away in an out- 
landish tongue, interspersed by an occasional word 
or two of broken English ; and T—— hed the 
satisfaction of witnessing a good increase in his 
profits, But the novelty of the thing soon wore 
off, and not only that ; it began to be whispered 
among the habitués of the place that this man in 
feathers was no Red Indian at all—-that his skin 
was as white as any man’s in Brighton—that the 
tattoo marks were painted on—that, in short, the 
Red Indian was one of Phillips’ men ‘got up’ for 
the a Again T—— was in despair, and 
sought once more to lay his troubles before his 
friend the printer. A council was held, and once 
more Phillips and I went out of our way to try 
and serve the unlucky publican, Something was 
to be done which would at once revive the flag- 
ging interest, and silence for ever the disgraceful 
rumours afloat that this wild hunter of the prairies 
was but a Briton born and bred. 

It was a lovely afternoon, and all the wealth 
and fashion and hasnt of Brighton were serenely 
enjoying their daily stroll in King’s Road, the 
fashionable promenade of the town, Suddenly a 
heart-stirring cry was heard in the distance, start- 
ling the gay and careless crowds from their languid 
composure. The sound—like a horrible yell with 
an unearthly echo—was repeated again and again, 
growing nearer each time. Then a strange form 
appeared in their midst, dashing along the King’s 
Road at the top of his speed, and recognised by 
some of the young swells in the crowd as ‘old 
T——’s Red Indian!’ Onward he sped, repeating 
his fearful war-whoop and brandishing a tomahawk 
aloft—the people scattering right and leit as he 
passed swiftly by. A few yards in the rear, were 
about a dozen men following in hot pursuit—the 
foremost armed with a long strong rope. Thus the 
race continued for more than half a mile along 
King’s Road, causing the greatest consternation to 
the fashionable throng, till at last a stalwart 
policeman, regardless alike of the terror-inspiring 
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war-cry and the death-threatening tomahawk, 
sprang upon the flying man, and in spite of his 
terrific struggles, held him till his pursuers, of 
whom I was one, came up to assist. e at once 
pound his arms to his sides, and made ourselves 
responsible for his safety; the policeman, who 
knew us, being nothing loath to relinquish his 
weird prisoner into our hands, A full, I might 
almost say an exaggerated account of the whole 
affair appeared in the papers next day; the result 
being another sensation for wonder-seekers, another 
influx of visitors to T——’s shop, and another 
lift for T—— over his troubles. 


Soon after this I left the town, and do not know | be 


recisely how matters fared with the Redskin, or 
- long he served behind T——’s counter. 
Perhaps he is now chasing the bison in the bound- 
less prairies of the Far West, or tracking the 

izzly bear to his den in the wilds of the Rocky 
Scatnion, Or perhaps, scorning such tame pur- 
suits as these, he is setting up, or printing, or 
placarding, a flaming, red-hot poster announcing 
to the good people of Brighton some new and 
startling sensation, 


While performing at Brighton, we had Henry 
Brown as one of our clowns; not a ‘tumbling,’ 
only a ‘talking’ clown. In his younger days, 
Brown had been a first-class ‘tumbler ;’ but 
increasing years had rendered him somewhat more 
rotund than is convenient for a person who, as 
Charles Dickens somewhere says, has to ‘tie him- 
self in a knot and then untie himself ;’ and he 
now confined himself to somersaults of wit and 
repartee, at which he was no bad hand. At the 
time of which I am writing he was tall and of a 
portly build, and a very gentlemanly looking man 
as far as I could judge of him in his clown’s attire 
and painted face. As ring-master I saw him and 
talked with him every day in the ring ; but he was 
always dressed and off before I came out, so that I 
never knew him but as a clown. 

Leaving Brown just at this point, I must 
introduce a person whose acquaintance I had 
formed as follows. In my daily walks for the 
past two or three weeks, I had regularly met a 
gentleman in the street, who if going in the oppo- 
site direction to myself, would invariably stop for 
afew moments’ chat; or if in the same direction, 
would accompany me on my way for a short dis- 
tance, the topics of our conversation usually being 
the weather, local news, politics, and other equally 
original subjects. Looking upon him as perhaps 
a visitor to Brighton, or perhaps an inhabitant of 
the town, who had recognised me through going to 
the circus, it struck me as something not quite in 
accordance with human nature that he never once 
mentioned one word of circus matters or made any 
reference to myself as connected therewith, From 

is appearance—of commanding stature and some- 
what stout, dressed with scrupulous care from the 
crown of his shining hat to the toes of his well- 
polished boots—he might have passed muster for 
& prosperous retired merchant; but there was a 

m gravity in his face and in his demeanour 
which spoke of clerical sobriety of thought and 
quietness of life, and made me more than half 
inclined to look upon my acquaintance as a dis- 
senting minister. Hence, while his conscientious 
scruples forbade to discourse upon the frivolities 


converse with the manager thereof, perhaps in the 
hope that he might wean me from such paths of 
wickedness! One morning I had paid a visit to 
the Mayor's house on business connected with the 
circus, and had not gone many yards from the 
door when I met my mysterious friend. ‘Fine 
morning,’ he said as I approached. 

‘ Beautiful,’ I replied. 

‘How did you get on with the Mayor?’ he then 
asked, (He must have seen me come away from 
the house.) 

‘The Mayor?’ I answered in the tone of one 
who was not quite certain what a ‘Mayor’ might 


‘Yes—the Mayor, he echoed. ‘You’ve just 
been to his house, haven’t you? Wasn’t he at 
home 

‘O yes; he was at home,’ I replied. ‘But— 

ou ’ll excuse my saying it—my business with the 
ayor was of a private nature—connected with 
the circus,’ 

‘Precisely so,’ coolly answered my companion. 
‘ That’s just why I thought myself entitled to ask, 
But it’s of no consequence,’ 

‘Confound the fellow!’ I mentally exclaimed ; 
adding aloud: ‘ Well, you must pardon my rude- 
ness ; but really, sir, I fail to see in what way my 
employer’s business can concern you.’ This seemed 
to stagger him a little ; and how the dialogue might 
have ended I can’t tell, had I not at that moment, 
as I looked him full in the face, noticed a peculiar 
twitch or twinkle of the eyelid, and recognised 
the man. It was Brown the clown! 

I at once apologised, and explained that up to 
that moment I had not had the faintest notion 
who he was. 

‘Pray, don’t apologise, my dear fellow,’ he 
replied ; ‘but, considering that for the past fort- 
night you and I have stood face to face in the ring, 
and rattled away on terms of the greatest inti- 
macy, I could never have dreamt you didn’t know 
me! 


Before quitting Brightonian themes, I will record 
an amusing incident which befell a worthy gentle- 
man there who has since figured prominently and 
honourably in the history of the town. It was the 
occasion of my benefit at the Pavilion, and I had 

one to the house of Dr—afterwards Sir John 

—— to solicit his patronage for the evening, 
Dr B—— was a man of wealth and position, and 
was well known in that celebrated watering-place. 
He was a Colonel of the local Volunteers, and as 
such had attended the first great Volunteer Review 
held at Brighton, a year previous to my interview 
with him. It was in connection with this Review 
that the incident I am about to relate occurred. 
After promising me his patronage—no slight 
favour, let it be said—the Doctor asked me if 
I had seen anything of Mr Newsome lately, or if 
I had heard anything about his—the Doctor’s 
—borrowing one of that gentleman’s horses the 

ear before. I replied that I had not. Doctor 
a then narrated the following laughable occur- 
rence, and I repeat it as nearly as I can recollect it 
in his own words. 

‘The great Review was near at hand, and it was 
imperative that I should accompany my regiment 
on horseback. Well, you know, I am but an in- 
different rider. Not but what I can stick on to my 


of a circus, his brotherly love impelled him to | horse well enough ; but as this was to be a grand 
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affair and fashionably attended, I had a pardonable 
desire to stick on gracefully, and to be quite at my 
ease amid all the warlike din and confusion. In 
this emergency I applied to Mr Newsome, whose 
circus was then in the town, and laid my troubles 
before him. 

“TI have the very horse to suit you,” he said ; “a 

lendid creature, quiet as a lamb, and as easy to 
ride as a rocking-horse.” 

“That will just suit me,” I replied ; and it was 
arranged that on the morning of the Review the 
horse was to be brought round. 

‘The day came; and my proud charger—his name 
was Napoleon—in splendid trappings was brought 
round to the door. Wasn’t Ielated! I knew I 
should take the shine out of a few of them that 
day ; and I did. Having mounted my steed, my 
wife and friends witnessed my departure, and I 
was soon serenely trotting towards the rendezvous 
of my corps. You should have seen the people 
stare as I passed along. When I arrived on the 
ground, I was the chief attraction of everybody, 
and the envy of my brother-officers. There 
wasn’t a single man among them mounted as I 
was. My horse was a magnificent creature !— 
splendid action! full of life! He couldn’t have 
been prouder if I’d been a field-marshal. New- 
some told me he would be easy to ride; and 
so he was; it was like sitting in an armchair 
rather than being on a horse, Well, the Review 
passed off all right, and my horse shewed 
admirable coolness at the volley-firing and the 
blare of the trumpets; that of course was 
natural enough for a trained circus horse. But 
during the march-past at the close of the 
Review, I happened to be stationed not very far 
from where the generals and others who had been 
reviewing us had taken up their position—a bril- 
liant staff, their scarlet coats rendered still more 
conspicuous and glaring by contrast with the 
sombre uniforms of the civilian troops, My horse 
became uneasy, and appeared impatient to join the 

up; but I restrained him without difficulty. 
resently, however, just as I was off my guard, 
the entire staff made a sudden movement from the 
spot, and galloped rapidly to a distant part of the 
field. In a moment, my horse, as though seized 
with some irresistible impulse, bolted off at full 
speed after them, I tried to pull him up, but in 
vain. He’d got his head, and I’d lost mine; and 
presently I found myself right in the midst of a 
formidable array of generals, and army colonels, 
and foreign officers, to my great trepidation and 
dismay. Some of them turned round in their 
saddles, and looking with a supercilious air over 
their shoulders, appeared to wonder what in the 
name of fortune if was rattling after them for, 
Soon, however, the party made a halt, during 
which I succeeded in persuading my horse, by the 
aid of spurs and whip and hard words, that I was 
not in my proper place, and that the sooner he 
took me to it the better for him.—When I told 
Newsome all about it next day, he very coolly 
remarked, with a merry twinkle in his eye: “I 
don’t feel surprised, Doctor. Nap’s my favourite 
hunter ; and when he saw the scarlet coats gallop- 
ing off, he mistook them for the “ field,” and was 
off after them. You don’t get Nap to keep far 
behind, when there’s business about, sir!”’ 

The Doctor laughed quite as heartily as I did 

myself, as he recounted to me the ludicrous adven- 


ture which had thus somewhat dimmed the glories 
of the earlier portion of this eventful day. Since 
then, Sir John has played a much more important 
role even than that of Colonel of Volunteers. He 
has been Mayor of his town, and I do not doubt 
that he was one of the most popular Mayors 
Brighton ever had, To his generosity in private, 
hundreds can testify ; many indeed were the poor 
creatures who, while benefiting by his professional 
skill, were at the same time recipients of his 
bounty. To his munificent liberality in public, all 
Brighton, to.say the least, can bear witness. 


A CONSPIRATOR IN SPITE OF MYSELF. 
CHAPTER IV. 
THE MYSTERY SOLVED. 


A Few vigorous strokes of the oars carried us 
alongside the schooner—a large, roomy vessel, 
having the appearance of a pleasure-yacht that 
had been adapted for warlike or defensive pur- 
poses, she being armed with six heavy guns, while 
boarding-pikes and cutlasses were ranged round 
her fife-rails under cover of a tarpauling. The 
ladies were carefully assisted on board, and 
received with every token of respect by the 
commander and his officers, who were attired in 
uniform. They were immediately conducted to 
the cabin by the commander, and the young 
officer who accompanied them on board. The 
padrone and I were then requested to leave the 
boat, which was made fast under the stern to a 
long rope ; the schooner was hauled close to the 
wind ; her sails were trimmed, and she stood away 
to the westward, with the boat, with one man on 
board, in tow. 

In the course of half an hour the padrone and 
I were requested to descend to the cabin, where 
we found the ladies and the young officer His 
Highness, or Sua Altezza, awaiting our appearance. 
Every preparation must have been made before- 
hand for the reception and comfort of the ladies ; 
for they had already divested themselves of their 
masculine apparel, and now appeared in garments 
suitable to their sex and high position. Both 
were handsome; but the younger of the two, who 
was evidently the superior, and to all appearance 
not more than twenty years of age, was, as I have 
said, the handsomer. Both had in a great measure 
recovered their composure ; and when the young 
officer was about to address the padrone and inyself 
in French, the younger lady said in the same 
language, which she spoke fluently : ‘Nay, Mon- 
sieur ; pardon, but J will thank and reward these 
good men myself’ Then looking earnestly at me 
for the first time, and evidently surprised at my 
youthful appearance, she said: ‘You are very 
young, Monsieur; and pardon me, but you have 
not the aspect of a fisherman,’ 

I explained who and what I was, and how I 
came to be on board a fishing-lugger. 

‘Ha!’ she exclaimed, ‘An English officer.— 
Was not this hazardous, Adolphe ?’ 

‘On the contrary, I deemed it desirable, replied 
the young officer. ‘Monsieur pledged his honour 
not to betray us.” He then added something 
in Italian, in a low tone of voice, that was 
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unintelligible to me, but which appeared to con- 
vince or satisfy the lady, who with a slight bow to 
me, now turned and addressed my companion, 
having first placed in his hand a small bag of gold, 
which she received from the young officer. ‘ Receive, 
Monsieur Padrone,’ she said, ‘this small recom- 
pense, in acknowledgment of the services you have 
rendered me this night; and with it accept the 
thanks of an unfortunate lady, who will ever feel 
grateful for all that you have done in her behalf. 
Adieu, and may God preserve you, and the Blessed 
Virgin be ever your protectress!’ ‘And for you, 
sir, addressing me, ‘may you rise high in your 
noble profession,’ 

Gustave, who was still half stupefied with 
bewilderment, mumbled his thanks ; and the lady, 
rising from the sofa upon which she had sat, again 
bowed to me, and retired, with her female com- 
panion, into the after-cabin. Gustave and I 
ascended to the deck, followed by the young 
officer, who told us that we were at liberty to 
return to the lugger, which had accompanied the 
schooner, and was now about half a mile to lee- 
ward, 

‘You will place M. le Duc and the other 
gentlemen who remained behind on board your 
vessel, on shore at whatsoever spot M. le Duc shall 
advise,’ he said to Gustave. ‘Then you will be 
free to go where you please. But I advise you to 
give the corvette a wide berth ; and warn you to be 
silent respecting what you have seen or heard this 
past night.” He then warmly thanked me, and 
returned to the cabin. 

The boat that was towing astern was hauled u 
alongside. The padrone and I and three additiona 
seamen descended into her ; and the seamen pulled 
us alongside the lugger, which was hove to as the 
boat approached her, We clambered to her deck, 
and the Italian sailors returned to their own vessel, 
which was likewise hove to, in order to receive 
them on board. We saw the boat hoisted to the 
davits ; and then the schooner’s sails were trimmed, 
and she sailed away westward under a press of 
canvas, with great swiftness. 

It was by this time six or seven o’clock a.m. and 
broad daylight ; but with the exception of ten or 
a dozen fishing-vessels, whose crews were plying 
their avocation to windward, nothing was visible 
upon the water. The aged officer M. le Duc, 
directed the padrone to steer southward towards 
the coast of Calabria; and about mid-day, we 
landed our sengers at a solitary spot a few 
miles south of the small seaport of Paola, 

The fishing-vessels were making their way slowly 
northward under easy sail ; and by my advice, the 
padrone ran down towards them, and when we 
reached them, we threw out our nets, as if we had 
been patiently occupied in fishing throughout the 
night, Gustave and I having previously divested 
ourselves of our military uniforms, and resumed 
our proper garb, The military garments were 
sunk beneath the waves ; and I recommended the 
padrone to conceal the money-bag—which was 
found to contain five hundred scudos, making, with 
the hundred scudos Gustave had previously received, 
the sum of one hundred and forty pounds sterling 
—in some secure place, where it was not likely to 
be found, if the vessel should be searched; for I 
thought it very probable that the corvette—whose 
officers and crew had seen us enter the Gulf of 
Policastro on the previous day, as we sailed close 


ast her—would be cruising about in search of the 
ugitives, 

‘We soon discovered that I had advised wisely. 
An hour or two later, a ship-of-war was espied 
cruising to windward between the fishing-vessels 
and the shore. She bore down swiftly towards 
us; and the fishermen hauled in their nets and 
made sail on their vessels, for they dreaded, during 
these troublous times, lest they should be impressed, 
or lest their vessels should be seized for the 
service of the government. A gun fired from the 
corvette, the ball from which passed over them 
and ricochetted on the water for a long distance 
beyond them, speedily brought them to; and 
when within a short distance of the little fleet, the 
corvette was hove to; and four boats filled with 
officers and men were lowered from her sides. The 
boats were pulled towards us, and one after another, 
the fishing-vessels were boarded and searched, and 
their crews sharply questioned. The crew of Law 
belle Jeannette were told, for the sake of their own 
safety, to be perfectly silent in respect to all that 
had occurred during the past night ; and to reply 
to all questions that might be put to them, that 
they were harmless fishermen prosecuting their 
arduous calling, 

In a few moments it came to our turn to be 
boarded ; and we learned from the officer who came 
on board that some great personage had escaped 
from the shore during the night. This was all 
that we could make out ; for we could not under- 
stand the ofticer’s language ; and his attempts at 
French were nearly as unintelligible to us as 
was his Italian. He made us to understand, how- 
ever, that he was confident that owr lugger had 
sailed from the Gulf during the night. 

‘Yes, Monsieur,’ I replied. ‘We sailed at mid- 
night. We have been unfortunate. The fish had 
quitted the Gulf, and we sailed to try our luck in 
open water.’ 

Between signs and words, he asked if we had 
-_ any other vessel leave the Gulf during the 
night. 

7 Only a large boat, Monsieur, I replied. ‘It 
was crowded with people, and it rowed out to a 
vessel that was awaiting it outside,’ 

* At what hour ?’ 

“At midnight, Monsieur officier, just when we 
were leaving.’ 

The officer shook his head. It was evident that. 
he suspected that we knew more than we thought 
proper to disclose. The vessel was searched 
narrowly ; but as he could find nothing that 
looked suspicious on board, he did not detain us. 
I have no doubt that had the lugger been under 
the Italian flag, he would have detained us; but 
nearly one half the number of the vessels that 
were searched were French, like our own, and he 
feared lest he might cause trouble with France. 
At all events, he let us go unwillingly; and as 
soon as the corvette was out of sight, we set sail, 
and steered for Toulon, at which port we arrived 
safely at the end of a fortnight. 

The fishery had been unsuccessful. La belle 
Jeannette had not half a full cargo on board, and 
none of the other luggers belonging to the port 
had met with much better fortune ; but Gustave 
Pailleur, though he had been much frightened, and 
though, had we been arrested, he would probably 
have been placed in a position of great peril, had 
after all made a prosperous voyage through his 
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involuntary connection with a conspiracy of whose 
nature and object he was perfectly ignorant, The 
padrone offered me a share of the money he had 
received, which I of course declined to accept; and 
the scudos consequent] M were fairly divided amongst 
Gustave Pailleur and his crew. 

About three weeks after my return to Toulon, 
the frigate to which I belonged arrived in that 

rt from her cruise, and I immediately rejoined 
es but a long time elapsed ere I spoke of the 
adventure in which I had taken part, even to my 
messmates in the midshipmen’s berth, It was in 
fact to me an incomprehensible mystery. I had 
been connected with a conspiracy organised to 
effect the escape of two ladies, evidently of high 
rank, from Naples. This was certain; but I could 
not understand from whom these ladies had escaped. 
If they had been in the power of the insurgents, 
and I had aided a party of royalist officers to 
effect their escape, the affair would have been 
perfectly comprehensible. But the ladies them- 
selves were evidently connected with the royalists, 
a party of whose officers effected their escape from 
other officers of the same party who sought to 
arrest or detain them! The more I strove to 
solve the mystery, the more mysterious it 
appeared to be. 

t was not until nearly two years had elapsed 
from the date of the occurrence that I came by 
chance across an old French newspaper—dated 
shortly after the cessation of the troubles in 
Naples—which, though in accordance with the 
French custom, proper names were designated 
simply by initials, threw some light upon the 
subject. The writer of the paragraph alluded to 
a ‘Romantic Affair’ which occurred during the 
late revolution in Naples, 

‘A young demvwiselle, he wrote, ‘of high rank, 
nearly related to the king, beautiful, and the 

ssor of great wealth in her own right, had 
_ been secretly attached to the Prince de G., 
@ young officer in His Majesty’s service, The 
king—who was, in fact, the young lady’s guardian 
—was informed of this attachment, of which he 
strongly disapproved. It was His Majesty’s wish 
that his young and beautiful ward, who was at 
this period but nineteen years of age, should enter 
a convent, in order that he might appropriate to 
himself the greater portion if not the whole of 
her vast wealth. The young lady, however—the 
Princess de L.—had no inclination towards the 
life of a religieuse, no matter how high the posi- 
tion to which she might have attained in the 
convent. Sympathising strongly with the dis- 
tressed peasantry in the vicinity of her abode in 
the royal palazzo D., on the confines of Calabria, 
she frequently sent them such assistance as she— 
still a minor—was able to afford, It was said, 
moreover, probably with some truth, that she 
secretly favoured the cause of the insurgents, and 
regarded with utter detestation the tyranny of 
the king. Be this as it may, His Majesty made 
the rumour the pretext for a stricter confinement 
of his ward to the palazzo, and ordered that her 
domestics, in his pay, should exercise a keen 
surveillance over her movements, 

‘The Princess, who had many friends among 
the nobles of the court, revolted against this rigid 
surveillance, and at length, weary of persecution, 
determined to escape, if it were possible, from the 
country, carrying with her such an amount of 


wealth—chiefly consisting of costly jewels—as she 
could collect together. The young Prince de 
G., to whom she confided her purpose, joyously 
consented to aid her to escape, and to accompan 
her in her self-exile. He arranged his plans wit 
some other nobles and officers in whom he could 
place confidence—the chief of whom was his 
uncle, the Duc de P. It is supposed that the 
king heard of this disaffection on the part of his 
ward, and also received some information of her 
desire to escape. At all events, fearful lest the 
destined victim to his cupidity should elude his 
grasp, he resolved to cause her to be removed to 
the city of Naples, where she would be completely 
in his power, A sloop of war was secretly de- 
spatched for this purpose to the Gulf of Policastro ; 
and the Princess was to have been inveigled 
on board the vessel of war, and quietly con- 
veyed to the capital ere her friends could be 
apprised of His Majesty’s purpose. Unfortu- 
nately, however, for the success of his scheme, 
the corvette was attacked, immediately upon her 
arrival in the Gulf, by a fleet of small vessels, 
fitted out and manned by the insurgents, These 
vessels were beaten off; but the heavy firing 
betrayed the presence off the coast, where there 
was no necessity for her appearance, of a vessel of 
war, and aroused the suspicions of the Princess 
and her friends, These suspicions were confirmed 
on the following day, when an officer from the 
corvette arrived at the palazzo with an autograph 
letter from the king, in which His Majesty 
expressed his fears for the safety of his young 
ward, and his desire—or command—that the 
Princess would hold herself in readiness, on the 
night following, to repair, under the protection of 
an escort, on board the ship of war, which would 
then sail immediately, and convey her from the 
disturbed part of the country in which she was 
residing, to the capital, where she would be 
in a place of safety. This intimation called for 
immediate action on the part of the Princess and 
her friends, and rendered it necessary for them to 
alter in some measure their preconcerted plans, 
‘The escort, consisting of a party of officers and 
soldiers from the corvette, duly arrived at the 


palazzo at an early hour the next evening, and 


informed the Princess that she must be in readi- 
ness to accompany them to the shore, with one 
female friend or attendant, shortly afteranidnight. 
But on retiring from her presence to partake of 
refreshments, they were seized, stripped of their 
outer garments, and safely secured in a dungeon 
beneath the palazzo, The young Prince de G. 
then hastened to the coast, and boarded a 
French fishing-lugger that was at anchor in the 
Gulf. By means of bribery or force, or both com- 
bined, the padrone of the lugger and one of his 
crew were induced to accompany the Prince on 
shore to the royal hunting-lodge, which is situated 
a mile or two from the coast. Thence they were 
conveyed blindfolded to the palazzo occupied by 
the Princess and her suite and servants, in a 
wagon laden with firearms, destined for the de- 
fence of the palazzo, should it be attacked by the 
insurgents, On their arrival, they were compelled 
to divest themselves of their fiskermen’s Me and 
to array themselves in military uniforms that had 
been taken from the soldiers of thé imprisoned 
escort ; and thus disguised, were ordered to form 
part of an escort consisting of the friends of the 
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Princess, some of whom wore a similar disguise, 
that was to accompany the Princess and her friend 
and companion, the Countess de S., to the sea- 
shore. his escort, which consisted of the same 
number of persons as that which was confined in 
the dungeon beneath the palazzo, set forth an hour 
after midnight ; the two ladies—in order that they 
might more easily escape, in case of a surprise— 
being disguised in the uniforms of two young 
subalterns who had formed part of the imprisoned 
escort; and two youthful pages of the palazzo being 
dressed in female attire, to represent the Princess 
and her companion, 

‘They met, however, with no difficulty on their 
journey, and even passed close to the guardhouse 
near the shore, and embarked on board a pinnace 
from the frigate, which was awaiting their arrival, 
without awakening suspicion. No sooner, how- 
ever, had the Neapolitan seamen on board the 
pinnace pulled out of sight and hearing of the 
officer and soldiers in the guardhouse, than they 
were suddenly seized, and ruthlessly thrown over- 
board, to sink or swim as might be. The oars 
were taken by some of the escort, and the pinnace 
was pulled alongside the fishing-lugger, whose 
master was ordered to get his vessel under weigh 
immediately. The pinnace was cast adrift after 
the ladies and their friendly escort had ascended 
to the deck of the lugger, which as soon as her 
anchor was hoisted, stood out to sea. 

‘It appears that some days before her escape 
from the palazzo, the jewels, money, and other 
effects of the Princess and her companion, had 
been secretly conveyed on board an armed vessel, 
that was formerly a pleasure-yacht, belonging to 
the Duc de P. The Tights shewn by this vessel, 
which was cruising about off the coast, awaiting 
the arrival of the Princess and her friends at any 
moment, were soon espied. A signal was made 
from the lugger ; the armed vessel bore down to 
her, and sent a boat alongside, on board of which 
the Princess and the Countess, the young Prince 
de G., the master of the lugger, and the fisherman 
who had accompanied him on shore, proceeded to 


the schooner ; the other individuals of the escort | ask. 


remaining on board the lugger. 

‘The ladies now divested themselves of their 
masculine garments, and appeared in their proper 
attire ; the fishermen were called into the cabin 
and generously rewarded for the part they had 
taken perforce in aiding the escape of the Prin- 
cess, and were then sent back to the lugger, 
whose master was now ordered by the Duc de P. 
to land him and his companions on a certain 
solitary spot on the coast, The landing of the 
— was safely effected. But scarcely had 
the lugger again stood out to sea and joined a 
small fleet of similar vessels whose crews were 
engaged in the prosecution of their arduous call- 
ing, when the sloop of war was espied bearing 
down towards the fleet, She fired a gun, and 
compelled the fishing-vessels to heave to ; and then 
sent out boats to search them, and discover, if 
— whether the Princess had escaped on 

card one of these vessels, or whether she might 
still be on board one of them ; for it appears that 
the alarm was given within half an hour from the 
time when the escape was effected. The fisher- 
men had, however, wisely changed their garments 
on their return to thtir vessel, and had sunk the 
military uniforms they had worn deep beneath the 


waves of the Mediterranean ; and if the officers of 
the corvette had any suspicions of the complicity 
in the plot of the French fishermen, they could 
discover no proof that such had been the case ; and 
in the absence of such proof, they were afraid to 
detain a vessel that sailed under the French flag. 
The fishermen subsequently returned to their 
native port rejoicing, for they had been most 
liberally rewarded for the risks they had incurred, 
by the generous gift of the young Princess, 

‘We are glad to assure our readers that no unto- 
ward event occurred to interfere with the complete 
success of the plot thus far successfully carried 
out. The armed schooner steered for Gibraltar ; 
and on her arrival at the British settlement, the 
gallant young Prince and the fair Princess were 
united in wedlock. They afterwards travelled 
through Spain and France ; but the success of the 
revolutionary party in Naples and the dethrone- 
ment of the king very soon released the Princess 
from her exile, and enabled her to return with 
her young husband to Italy and take possession of 
her paternal estates. We assure our readers that 
we can vouch for the truth of the above romantic 
story. 

Thus was I compelled to become a Conspirator 
in spite of Myself. And yet, I am by no means 
sure that, even had I been aware beforehand of 
the nature of the adventure in which I perforce 
took part, I would not have voluntarily offered 
my services to aid in the rescue of a persecuted 
young and beautiful Princess from her tyrannical 
guardian. 


AT THE TROIS ETOILES. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II, 


PresENTLY Madame Petit comes through the 
court-yard with a visitor. ‘Courage, my good 
friend,’ I hear her say, as she parts with her; 
‘Réné will have good luck, I do not doubt.’ She 
comes across to me, and seats herself beside me. 
‘What is the matter with Madame Gomel?’ I 


‘Why, Madame knows the conscription is to be 
drawn at Gannat the day after to-morrow; and 
her boys have to draw; for though she lost her 
husband and one son in the war, she has still two 
left, so one must take his chance. Ah! Madame, 
that I should live to thank God that I have only 
one !” 

‘Can she not buy a substitute ?’ I ask. 

‘No, Madame; she is poor, and cannot afford 
it. If I only had the money,’ says the kindly 
little woman, ‘she should not want it; but times 
have been bad with me lately, and I have it not. 
However,’ she continues cheerily, ‘Réné may draw 
a good number ; why not?” 

‘And even if not, I remark, ‘there is no war 
now ; and it is but serving for two or three years, 
and he is back with his mother. Is it not so?’ 

A look almost of terror comes into Madame’s 
dark eyes. ‘Ah! they never return—they never 
return,’ she cries, ‘And as for no war, who knows? 
They say that we must get back Alsace and 
Lorraine 

‘Yes ; for very certain we must, and will, says 
the old Captain, who has strolled in and joined 
our group. ‘Those pestilent Prussians! Let them 
only come again, and this time they shall not go 
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back ; we will make each of them a present of six 
feet of French soil,’ concludes the old soldier 
grimly, fiercely twirling his moustache. 

‘Ah!’ sighs Madame, rising and folding her 
work, ‘France may get back Alsace and Lorraine, 
but who shall give us back our children ?’ 

Marthe’s sitting is now over, and she runs to me 
at once. I have made quite a pet of the little 
thing. I am getting an old woman, and I like 
bright young things about me; and the child has 
pretty caressing ways about her, which, joined to 

er fresh beauty, make her very winning, 

‘Will not Madame look ?’ she cries, drawing me 
towards the easel. ‘Is it not wonderful how 
Monsieur has made it like? See my coral neck- 
lace! Ah! if I only had a silver chain and 
locket like Madame’s, how beautiful it would look 
in the picture !’ 

I laugh, and look at Stirling. ‘The coral neck- 
lace makes a good point of colour, and is much 
prettier than my silver chain,’ I say in English ; 
*but all young girls like fashion ;’ and I make up 
my mind that before I leave St Pourcain, my 
silver chain shall change hands, 

‘When will you have finished?’ I go on, as 
Marthe leaves us in obedience to a call from 
Madaine Petit. 

‘Two more sittings will be enough, I think,’ is 
the answer, 

‘Iam glad of it, I say heartily ; ‘for Ido not 
think Oscar likes them. He is inclined to be 
jealous of you’ 

‘Without cause then, I am sure,’ says Stirling. 
‘She is a lovely little thing to paint; but I 
should be sorry to trouble her lover’s peace of 
mind by even a flirtation. Besides, he continues, 
with the frank look in his handsome eyes which 
has first won my liking, ‘I should be loath to do 
discredit to your recommendation. You have been 
sponsor for my good conduct, yon know. I shall 
leave here the day after to-morrow. I am in 
a hurry now to get home and to work hard.’ 

I am sorry to lose him, and say so. We have 
been on several sketching expeditions together, 
and I have found him a most pleasant and helpful 
companion. But still, with that look in Oscar's 
eyes fresh in my memory, I am glad. 

The next day, after the sitting is over, he goes 
off to the neighbouring town for the rest of the 
day ; and I, feeling ‘off guard’ as it were, sally 
forth to complete a sketch of a quaint old house I 
had begun some days before. I am interested in 
what I am doing, so that it is late when I put 
up my sketching materials and prepare to stroll 
homewards, It is market-day in St Pourgain, so 
I go through the place to get some flowers, and 
also because the gay scene always delights me. 
The women in their quaint costumes sitting under 
blue, green, and red umbrellas, and with fruit 
and veyetables in glorious masses of colour piled 
up before them ; the picturesque buildings with 
their queer old carved beams and overhanging 
stories and gables, and the gray old Norman 
church—which forms one side of the little square 
—on the steps of which the women deposit their 
baskets while they go in to tell their beads, The 
market is almost deserted when I get there; the 
buyers have nearly all gone home, and the sellers 
are beginning to put up their remaining wares 
before leaving. However, I am able to procure 
my flowers, and am waiting for some change, 


when, looking over towards the church, I see a 
group which interests me. Marthe is standing on 
the steps beside Stirling; she is holding some- 
thing in her hand which he has just given her, 
and is looking up at him with such genuine 
delight written on her face, that I can read it 
even at this distance. Then she says something 
to him, at the same time putting her hand into 
his. He raises it laughingly to his lips, and in 
another moment she has turned away and is 
hastening in the direction of the Trois LEtoiles, 
But there has been another spectator of the scene 
beside myself; for to my consternation, I see 
Oscar emerge from the shadow of the church and 
follow her quickly. 

‘Never mind the change,’ I cry to the market- 
woman ; ‘you can give it to me to-morrow ;’ for 
something tells me that there will be a ‘scene, 
and that it will be as well for me to be at hand, 
But when I arrive at the Trois Ltoiles, I find that 
I am a day after the fair—Oscar and Marthe are 
already ‘having it out’ under the lime-tree. 

I have no pretext for interrupting them, so I 
go up to my own room. My window stands open, 
and { can both see and hear them, for every word 
reaches me distinctly through the still evening air, 
Round Marthe’s neck is a silver chain and locket, 
handsomer than mine; and Oscar is pointing to 
them angrily. ‘I will not have it—do you hear, 
little traitress?’? he cries passionately. ‘You 
women would sell your souls fora bit of finery. 
Take off that horrible necklace, and give it to me 
—do you hear? If you are to be my wife, you 
shall accept no presents from fine gentlemen’ 
[My poor painter a fine gentleman!]; ‘no; nor 
yet hire out your face to be stared at. Take it 
off!’ he repeats. 

But Marthe puts up her hand to her silver 
chain and holds it fast. ‘I will not—I will not!’ 
she says. ‘What harm have I done? Monsieur 
brought me this from Gannat, and that is all.’ 

‘I saw him kiss your hand, cries the incensed 
lover; ‘and you allowed him!’ and he utters 
a malediction, He is ina frightful rage; that I can 
hear by his voice; but Marthe is angry too, and 
will not heed the signs of the coming storm. 

‘A pretty thing truly,’ she says, ‘if I am to be 
watched and suspected like this. You have no 
right to do it; you are not my husband yet, thank 
heaven !’ 

Oscar's face darkens, But there is a terrible 
anxiety in his eyes as he says with an effort at 
calmness: ‘Then you do not love me ?’ 

Marthe pouts her full lips, but answers not. 

‘If you love me, says Oscar, ‘you will take off 
that chain, and give it to me.’ 

‘No, no,’ she repeats; ‘it is mine” The child 
clings to her bit of finery, and will not give it up. 

‘Then you do not love me?’ says Oscar once 
more. 

‘No!’ says Marthe, vehemently ane her 
foot and flushing scarlet. ‘I hate you—hate you 
—do you hear? And I will never marry you— 
never!’ And with a sudden flood of tears, she 
jumps up and rushes into the house. 

When I go down in the morning, I find she 
is in bed with a headache. 

‘I do not know what is the matter with the 
child’ says Madame, unsuspectingly concocting 
her a tisane, ‘she is so hot and feverish.” 

‘Where is Oscar?’ I ask. 
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‘He has gone to Gannat to see the conscription 
drawn,’ says Madame Petit. ‘ Poor Mére Gomel! 
God grant her Réné good fortune.’ 

I am glad that Oscar is out of the way; for find- 
ing that Marthe is unable to sit to him, Stirling 
makes up his mind to leave by the diligence, 
which passes through St Pourgain in the course of 
the morning; so that by the time Oscar returns, 
my task of effecting a reconciliation will, I feel, 
be comparatively easy ; and when young Stirling 
proposes that I shall ‘set him’ a bit on his way, 
and let the diligence pick him up, I assent with 
much satisfaction. I have not the heart to tell 
him at the last moment of the mischief his locket 
has wrought; and we part with mutual expressions 
of good-will and hopes of meeting again before 
long; and I return to the Trois Etoiles, hoping to 
make all things straight between the lovers before 
night. But my hopes are destined to ig yer 
ment, When [ arrive at the Trois Etoiles, I find 
the court-yard full of people, all talking at once 
with French volubility, while Madame is standing 
in the centre of the group crying and exclaiming : 
‘It is not true; I do not believe it,’ 

‘What is it ?’ I ask. 

Every one answers me at once ; and it is some 
time before I am able to arrive at the cause of the 
disturbance, which is this. Madame Gomel’s son 
has drawn an unlucky number, and she has no 
money to buy a substitute, ‘Well, that we knew 
before, I say, 

‘Yes, Madame. But here is one come from 
Gannat who says that Oscar Petit has volunteered 
to ge in his place, and been accepted.’ 

‘No, no!’ cries Madame; ‘it is a vile story—an 
invention. It is impossible that he could so treat 
his unhappy mother.—Is it not, Madame?’ turning 
with piteous entreaty in her face to me. 

‘Of course, of course!’ I begin hastily; but 
the words die on my lips as I see Oscar standing 
in the gateway, with stern eyes and pale com- 
pressed lips, 

‘My son, my son! say it is not true!’ says the 
poor mother, rushing towards him, 

But Oscar turns away. ‘Yes, my mother, it is 
true!’ he says; and with a low moan, Madame 
Petit staggers back and sinks fainting into my 
arms, 

We carry her into the salle, and I manage to 
send every one away but Oscar and Babette. ‘Go 
go, my friends, I say; ‘I will see what can be 
done.—You have been quarrelling with Marthe,’ 
Isay angrily to Oscar when they are gone; ‘and 
80 you propose to yourself to break your mother’s 
heart—a fine revenge, truly !’ 

Oscar looks rather ashamed of himself, but says 
simply: ‘I love Marthe too well to live in the 
house with her if she will not marry me. She 
cannot leave her home ; therefore I must.’ 

‘No, no !’ says the poor mother, who now begins 
to recover. ‘She shall go. I cannot lose you, 
Oscar, my son, my only son!’ and she falls into 
bitter weeping, 

Oscar kneels beside her and buries his head in 
her lap ; so he does not see a little figure which 
comes stealing in at the door with tear-dimmed 
eyes and white cheeks, and holding a silver chain 
in its hand. ‘Oscar, says Marthe, ‘do forgive me; 
do, do! Take the chain. I love you—I love you; 
I only love you;’ and she too falls on her knees, 


erying bitterly, 


I feel very much inclined to laugh at the couple 
of young fools who have got themselves into this 
scrape—were it not for the grief of the mother, 
which is almost tragic in its intensity. 

‘Can Oscar not get a substitute ?’ I ask. 

‘T do not know, Madame; but even if he could, 
I should have to pay heavily, and I have no money 
laid by—times have been so bad since the war,’ 

‘There is my dot, says Marthe eagerly; and 
Madame’s sad face brightens for a moment; but 
of this Oscar will not hear, even if the money can 
be touched legally, which is doubtful, Marthe 
being under age. 

Perhaps I am an old fool for my pains. ‘ Per- 
a I remark cynically to myself, ‘I am only 
helping two people to make each other miserable 
for life;’ but it ends in my driving over to 
Gannat, enlisting the sympathies of the sous- 
préfet, finding a substitute, and paying for hin— 
rather heavily, I am afraid. But when I return 
home and place Oscar’s release in his mother’s 
hand, duly signed and attested, I am more than 
repaid when I see her joy, which, although she 
is a Frenchwoman, is too deep for words, 

So we have a gay wedding before I leave St 
Pourgain; and by Oscar's special request, the 
bride—who looks lovely enough to turn any man’s 
head—wears as her sole ornament a silver chain 
and locket; and we are all very content and 
happy, with the exception of the old Captain, 
who says that I have robbed France of a good 
soldier. 

Marthe is as happy as the day is long. She 
often writes tome. Oscar has never been jealous 
again ; and heretic though I am, I am to go over 
this year to attend the christening of the most 
wonderful bébé which has ever been born beneath 
the shadow of the Trois Etoiles, 


THE MONTH. 
SCIENCE AND ARTS, 


Tue details of Mr Hannay’s experiments on the 
artificial formation of diamond have been laid 
before the Royal Society, and read at one of their 
meetings. Except as a record of persevering labour 
carried on under much risk, they are not interesting 
to the unprofessional reader, Having noticed in 
his early experiments that very small hard scales 
of carbon were formed in the tube, that fact became 
the basis of his further endeavours, Great heat 
and enormous pressure were required, and where 
was a material with sufficient power of resistance 
to be found? The massive iron tubes slowly 
cracked or flew to pieces with dangerous violence. 
Out of more than eighty experiments, not more 
than three successful results were achieved. It is 
easy to believe that-‘the continued strain on the 
nerves, watching the temperature of the furnace, 
and in a state of tension in case of explosion, 
induce a nervous state which is extremely weaken- 
ing, and that when’ the explosion does occur it 
sometimes shakes one so severely that sickness 
supervenes,’ 

‘In nature” says Mr Hannay, ‘the temperature 
has been at one time higher than we can obtain 
artificially ; and the pressure at a depth of two 
hundred miles below the surface is greater than 
can be supported by any of the materials from 
which we can form vessels, It will thus be seen 
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that whereas in nature almost unlimited solvent 
power could be obtained, we are not as yet able 
to reproduce those conditions artificially. Could 
pressure alone increase solvent power, then much 
might be done; but pressure acts only by keeping 
the molecules close together when they have great 
vis viva, and this rh is obtainable by high 
temperature only.’ Notwithstanding that the 
difficulties appear to be insurmountable, we may, 
now that the particulars of the experiments are 
made public, feel assured that other investigators 
will take up the research, and that further demon- 
stration will be given of the artificial formation of 
diamond. 

By a series of observations made at Grasmere 
last summer and autumn, Professor G. F. Arm- 
strong of the Yorkshire College, Leeds, has come to 
some conclusions on the diurnal variation in the 
amount of carbonic acid in the air. Great care 
was taken to avoid error; and the results were that 
the normal amount of carbonic acid present in the 
air of the land is distinctly less than usually stated, 
and that it does not exceed 3°5 parts in ten thou- 
sand of air—That plants absorb carbonic acid dur- 
ing the day and exhale it at night, and that vegeta- 
tion, therefore, affects the quantity of carbonic acid 
present in the air, decreasing it by day, and in- 
creasing it at night ; and that from this cause there 
is during that part of the year when vegetation is 
active, at least ten per cent. more carbonic acid 
present in the air of the open country by night 
than by day. Some difficulty was experienced at 
times in collecting air for the experiments, in con- 
sequence of the overabundance of rain in 1879. 
Grasmere is notoriously a wet place, and is within 
seven miles of the wettest place in England—Sty 
Head, where the average annual rainfall is one 
hundred and seventy-five inches. Last year it 
amounted to two hundred inches, This isa fact 
worth recording. 

Dr Angus Smith, F.R.S., has devised a means 
for Measurement of the Actinism of the Sun’s 
Rays and of Daylight, of which he states in a 
preliminary notice, ‘when examining the air of 
towns and the effect of smoke and fogs, he has 
often wished for a very simple chemical method of 
measuring the total light absorbed by these gases, 
vapours, and floating solids, He does not under- 
value the work of others, but thinks he has 
obtained a process promising good results with 
great simplicity, although it may introduce its own 
class of difficulties.’ The method is based on the 
* fundamental fact, that when iodide of potassium 
in solution is treated with nitric acid, so small in 
gently as to cause no change of colour in dull 

iffused light, a change takes place when the same 
mixture is brought into clear light ; iodine is set 
free, and the solution becomes yellow.’ Meteoro- 
logists as well as sanitary functionaries are agreed 
that it is important to have a record of the total 
amount of sunshine ; hence we trust that this new 
means for recording will realise Dr A, Smith’s 
expectations. Further information on all that 
— may be found in the Proceedings of the 

yal Society. 

An observer in the East has pointed out that in 
the three years 1876—1878 there was an unusual 
and persistent amount of atmospheric pressure 
over a large es of India, extending to Singapore, 
Batavia, and Australia, where it was greater at 
Adelaide than any one of the Indian stations. It 


appears that a gradual increase of pressure had 
been observed since 1870, and that the maximum 
was reached in 1877 ; thereby shewing an approxi- 
mate conformity to the sunspot variation. This 
conclusion is supported by more than thirty years’ 
observations made at Calcutta and Bombay ; for 
they prove that the variation of pressure with the 
sunspot cycle is a regularly recurrent pheno. 
menon. 

In a discussion concerning the chemical and 
geological relations of the atmosphere, Professor 
Sterry Hunt, F.R.S., of Montreal, shews that while 
the atmosphere modifies the rocks, the rocks in 
their turn modify the atmosphere. A layer of the 
rock known as orthoclase, one metre thick over a 
fortieth of the earth’s surface, would absorb the 
entire quantity of carbonic acid at present in the 
atmosphere, This faculty of absorption is fraught 
with important consequences, The total volume 
of our atmosphere at the density which it has at 
the sea-level is, according to calculation, less than 
four-thousandths that of the earth; the volume 
of the ocean being very much less. ‘There is no 
known mass of cooled rock,’ says the Professor, 
‘which has not a greater porosity than is re- 
presented by these figures ; so that the conclusion 
seems inevitable that, with the complete refrigera- 
tion of the earth which must come in the course 
of ages, its atmosphere, following the ocean, will 
have so completely sunk into the pores of the 
cooled mass that its tension at the surface would 
be very small.’ In other words, the earth would 
be in the same condition as the moon now is, 
devoid of atmosphere and life; which condition 
probably exists also in the planet Mercury. 

The Secretary of the Royal Agricultural Society 
has published in their Journal, ‘ Notes on Market 
Gardening and Vine Culture in the North-west of 
France,’ which are well worth reading by all 
persons engaged in producing food-crops. The ex- 
tent to which salad is grown and consumed on the 
other side of the Channel, seems almost incredible 
to a dweller on this side. One article is particu- 
larly mentioned—the dandelion, which, as we are 
told, is now systematically cultivated on a large 
scale, while the market-gardeners and the con- 
sumers are enthusiastic in its praise. In England, 
the dandelion is partially used for medicinal pur- 
poses; but in France, five varieties of the plant 
are cultivated to be eaten as salad in the middle 
of winter; and this, as the Secretary says, is its 
great merit, in addition to its hygienic properties, 
that it abounds at a time of year when most other 
salads are very scarce, 

Among the same ‘Notes’ are statements con- 
cerning the cultivation of asparagus and of the 
vine ; and a curious fact is mentioned concernin 
figs, shewing how their ripening may be hastene 
When the eye of the fig is yellow and about to 
dilate, the skin also being brilliant and inclining 
to yellow, a small touch of olive-oil is put on the 
eye in the early morning or in the evening, and 
in nine days the fruit will be ripe. But if this 
operation is tried before the fig is quite ready or 
in full sunshine, it does more harm } sn good, 

We learn that in another part of France aspa- 
ragus is cultivated by the plough, and yields a 
handsome profit. 

When Sir Samuel Baker was exploring Cypru 
he was told by certain monks that they believe 
the Scriptural ‘chittim-wood’ to be a species of 
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pine which grows only on the mountains between 
the monastery of Kyker and the town of Khry- 
sokus, a pathless and almost inaccessible region. 
Boughs, as specimens of the tree, were fetched by 
a trustworthy messenger, and were sent to Sir 
Joseph Hooker, Director of the Royal Gardens at 
Kew, who in a brief description published by the 
Linnean Society, says of this newly-found tree, 
that it differs from the known forms of Cedrus in 
the shortness of the leaves and the smallness of 
the female cones. In size of cone, size, form, and 
colour of leaf, it approaches the Algerian far more 
closely than it does any Taurian, Himalayan, or 
Lebanon cedar. Among tree cultivators it may 
be called the Cyprus cedar ; and its special char- 
acteristics will be better understood when the 
promised ripe cones and seeds shall be received 
at Kew. 

Sir Samuel Baker writes that he has found two 
varieties of cypress. One he describes as a tree 
thirty feet high, with a girth of six or seven feet, 
the wood cedar-coloured, ‘emitting a powerful 
aromatic scent resembling that of sandal-wood, 
This is (in Sir Samuel’s opinion) the celebrated 
chittim-wood. Why should Solomon have sent 
for cedar, which is so common in Asia Minor? 
The No. 2 variety of cypress is an intensely hard 
wood, resembling somewhat lignum vite.’ 

Two papers—one on Iron as a Material for 
Architectural Construction, the other on Mild 
Steel and its Application to Building Purposes— 
have been read and discussed at meetings of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. Mr C. W. 
Siemens, F.R.S., took part in the discussion, and 
made clear to all who heard him what is meant in 
the present day by steel, peteseny that form of 
the metal described technically as ‘mild steel.’ 
He made clear too the reason why steel is pure, 
and iron more or less impure. In producing the 
steel now used in engineering and architecture, a 
mass of some ten or twelve tons may be seen in 
the furnace in a state of perfect fluidity, in which 
state it is tested by means of samples both as to its 
chemical and mechanical condition, That steel 
can be shaped as required for any purpose, Mr 
Siemens holds that ‘for purposes where boldness 
and grandeur of outline are essential no material 
can rival steel. When we want to bridge a third 
of a mile in span, or to construct a roof or dome of 
enormous size, there is no material that can serve 
our purpose like steel. If the object is simply to 
get tensile strength, as is the case in the chains of 
a suspension-bridge, the use of steel wire enables 
us to attain a limit of strength exceeding a hun- 
dred tons per square inch, or as much as five 
times the tensile strength of wrought-iron.’ In 
building a house of an area thirty feet by sixty, 
the using of steel girders instead of wood weld 
effect a saving of two hundred and ten pounds, 
and the rooms would be higher. This mild 
steel, which has nearly expelled iron from naval 
construction, has an absolute strength of about 
thirty tons per square inch; but its toughness 
is such, that if a bar eight inches in Tength 
is subjected to increasing strains, it will stretch 
to ten inches before giving way. This steel is 
of uniform strength—a ~~ advantage when 
overloaded, or in case of fire ; and it is capable 
of being wrought into the highest artistic forms. 

We learn from the tenth annual Report of the 
Deputy Master of the Mint, recently published, 


that the total number of pieces struck at the Mint 
during 1879 was thirty million fifty thousand 
three hundred and forty-four. Nearly twenty- 
eight millions of these were British coins, The 
demand for bronze coin continues, notwithstanding 
that from 1860 to the present time, the total of 
bronze issued to the public amounts to one million 
four hundred and forty-six thousand pounds, or 
nearly three times the value of the old copper coin 
withdrawn from circulation, The officers of the 
Mint do not fail to take advantage of discoveries or 
advances in science in carrying on their operations ; 
spectrum analysis has been employed to deter- 
mine the nature of alloys, and Professor Hughes’ 
induction balance to investigate their molecular 
structure. It was shewn by the chemist of the 
Mint that a suitable solvent, aided by a battery, 
could be used to regulate the weight of ‘blanks, 
the disks of metal from which coins are struck ; 
and this process having been adopted at the 
Bombay Mint, the operators there found that the 
metal dissolved from the too heavy blanks could 
be deposited on those which were too light ; and 
up to the present time five million silver pieces 
have been so treated. Formerly, much annoyance 
and loss were occasioned by brittle gold being sent 
in to be coined; but since the discovery of a way 
by which brittle gold could be made malleable, 
those objections have disappeared. 

The Worshipful a of Turners have given 
notice of prizes which they will present in October 
next to ‘any workman, whether master, journey- 
man, or apprentice in the trade in England, who 
may send in the best specimen of hand-turning in 
wood, ivory, and precious stones, including engrav- 
ing in intaglio.’ Excellence of workmanship, apart 
from elaborateness of design, will be accepted as a 
qualification, The prizes will be silver and bronze 
medals, sums of money, certificates of merit, and 
the freedom of the City of London. The week 
ending October 9 is appointed for the sending in of 
the competing specimens, Intending competitors 
will doubtless obtain full information by applying 
to the secretary of the Company. Let all appli- 
cants remember to transmit a postage stamp for 
reply. 

v4 was predicted, the telephone is now used for 
reporting speeches in Parliament. The reporter 
in the House reads his notes into a telephone 
receiver ; the sound travels along wires to the 
Times office, where a compositor sits with his ear 
close to the mouth of the instrument, and, with 
the composing-machine, immediately sets up the 
spoken words in type. The labour and delay of 
writing out the reporter’s notes are thus avoided, 
and the reports of debates can be printed an hour 
later than heretofore by the newspaper. In like 
manner reports may be spoken to all parts of the 
kingdom; and orators in the country will see 
their latest words printed at once in the London 


apers. 

. Dr Corfield, Professor of Hygiene and Public 
Health at University College, London, has pub- 
lished a thoughtful book entitled Health, which 
ought to have many readers. He begins with the 
human anatomy and the circulation of the blood ; 
passes on to nutrition, to the functions of the body, 
and the nervous system. The conditions of health 
are then reviewed, air and ventilation, food and 
drink, water, climate, dwellings, small-pox, and 
communicable diseases, Any one who has read 
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all this will know how to live a healthy life. On| desiring further information on this interesting 

the subject of hereditary disease, the Doctor makes | subject will find it in Transactions of the Odon- GF 

wise remarks, which should be kept in mind by | tological Society, Number 7, 1880, published by ; 

young people about to fall in love, for he shews | Wyman & Sons, 81 Great Queen Street, London. 

that they have ‘no right’ to marry into a family 

in which there may be a tendency towards disease 

which they themselves suffer from. Where this THE VIKINGS DEATH 

precaution is disregarded, the ‘ children are almost 

certain to suffer from that disease in the worst | Dow to the shore slow marched the mournful throng, 

possible form.” ‘If, continues the Doctor, ‘there Bearing within their midst the dying king ; 

is a tendency to nervous disease in your family,| And sadly rose and fell the plaintive song, 

and you marry into a family in which nervous} As mid the rocks the cortége moved along— 

diseases are prevalent, it is very likely indeed A song as of a people sorrowing. > 

that your descendants will furnish a very large \ 

number of inmates to the lunatic asylums, Not 

only are tendencies to disease hereditary, but a] Down through the gorge, where, huge on either hand, 

tendency to long life is hereditary. If mischief in The stern clifls raise their bare heads to the sky ; 

the organs of the body is likely to descend, and if] Where nothing breaks the silence of the land, @ 

ig Perfection of) Save fitfal sound, heard from the neighbouring strand, 

families, and so long life is hereditary. But there 

is another reason why long life is hereditary, and 

that is, that long-lived people have a kind of con- 

tempt for persons who are not long-lived, and they | So to the water’s edge they slowly passed, 

rarely marry into families that are not long-lived And there laid down their load with tender care, 

families ; and so this tendency to long life is| Fearful lest each faint breath should be the last— 

increased, and that makes it still more markedly | For life’s enfeebled tide was ebbing fast-— Si 

clear, and it has been observed over and over And it should be too late to grant his prayer. Ww 

again that long life is hereditary.’ Dr Corfield Si 

may well declare that ‘people ought to think of is 

— things a very great deal more than they] For he, their king, whose deeds dim legends tell, It 
é ? Had made with trembling lips this last request : pe 
A book by Mr Kingzett, °. Fellow of the That, rocked to his last sleep on Ocean’s swell, m 

Chemical Society, entitled Nature's Hygiene, gives Lone ’mid th h ions Sia Snel in 

an account of the discovery of oxygen and wert it 

hydrogen, of the physiological action of pure e might sail slowly to the fabled West. i 

oxygen, of ozone and respiration, discusses the ‘ 

parasitic theory of disease, and sets forth by 8 

numerous examples ‘the chemistry and hygiene of | So, near the shore a glorious galley lay, tu 

the eucalyptus and the pine.’ We have already in Splendid with gems, and awnings, fold on fold, he 

a former Month given particulars of the remark-| Wondrous and rich in light of dying day, m 

able ap properties of the eucalyptus tree | Which lit with varied hues the sparkling spray, st 

and its oil; and a similar statement may be made And shot the purple sails with threads of gold. dl: 

of the pine and its turpentine. Indeed, consider- ns 

ing of the pine, fit 

ma. regarded as the more important of the “ 

weather, is sim ly incalculable. ‘The govern- Placed near his hand the sword he ever wore, pe 

ments of this and other countries ought, therefore, With shield and crown, that on the distant shore Wi 

never to lose sight of the value of eucalyptus and He might still be a king among the dead, ar 

pine plantations. Valleys and swamps may, by na 

their agency, be freed from malarial fever ; and in su 

the place of a poisonous atmosphere, they substi- | The snow-white deck they strewed with flowers bright, ‘in 

tute a state of balminess and purity at once luxu- And set the sails to catch the gentle wind, th 

rious and healthful.’ And then, ere changed the evening’s mystic light f 
A paper On Nerve-stretching in Neuralgia, read | Into the glimmer of the starlit night, . 

by Mr Underwood at a meeting of the Odon- The vessel left the shore and them behind. t 

tological Society, shews that stretching of the de 

will = away the pain felt 

neuralgia. Cases were mentioned of patients who r . th 

for years had suffered agony, but as by submit- The pole chars watehed the galley glide all night, la 

ting to an operation, were permanently cured. Wave-rocked, whereon the living, lone king lay ; by 

The operation is simple: an incision is made;| But when the sun uprose in lordly might, — é 

and the nerve thereby exposed is seized and| 4 bade the world—aroused to life and light— 

stretched until ultimately the pain ceases. Nerves Renew its toil—the king had passed away. = 

will bear a great deal of stretching, It was found Cartes A. C1osE. th 

by experiment that the sciatic nerve of a strong ta 

man would bear a weight of one hundred and be 

eighty-six pounds, and that of a delicate girl | Printed and Published by W. & R. CHAMBERS, 47 Pater- n 

eighty pounds, without giving way. Persons] noster Row, Lonpon, and 339 High Street, EDINBURGH. m 
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